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BnttliM there the man, with tonl eo detd 
t^ho nerer to himself hath said, 

This is my oWn, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bnm'dy 
As home his footsteps he hath tnm*d, 

From wandering^ on a foieign strand I 
If snch there breathe, go mark him well. 
For iiim no minstrel raptures swell. 
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PREFACE. 



, JL HE view of the country which has been the occasion 
of the present composition, is one which xxijblj be caught 

from any of the first range of hills adjacent to the great 
northern road. If an imaginary line be drawn upon the 
map from the mouth of the Mersey, and another from 
the mouth of the Kibble, meeting each other a few utiles 
behind Mancliester, they will include within them the 
the view here alluded to. 

This plain, ^ upon which are placed so many iiourisfa* 
ing towns, is bounded to the left, by the hills of Cheshire 
and Derbyshire; more distantly, the high hills of Wales 
may be observed. To the right, the hills of Lancashire 
confine the prospect, stretching up into Cumberland 
and Westmoreland* The front of the view opens to the 
'West in one continued flat, extending down to the sea. 
And the back ground is made up, by th^ black and bar- 
ren mountains of YorksUre. 
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. Had the writer visited the country only occasionally, 
he might, perhitps, have stopped to admire the appear^ 

« 

ance of so noble a landscape ; so completely circum- 
scribed, except to the westward, that it can be compared 
to nothing, so much as an immense amphitheatre. Bot^ 
riding over the high ground so constantly, at all times 
vid seasons, it has led him frequently to wonder, that 
whilst niuaberless obsCure spots have fun^isbed subjects 
'1^ descriptive poetry^ so rich, populous^ beautiful, 

and variegated a plain as that in which Manch^tex is 
pkipedj should have escaped observation. 

The grandeur pf this view .coifsists in the magnitude 
.pf the pbiu^ and the completeoc^ of the hUly battier 
encooapji^ing it. Tl^ t^eautie^ consist rather in objects' 
of art than of nature; for> whenever a country becomes 
populous, nature is always compelled to give way to 
the convenience or the caprice of man. Travellers coi^ 
templating thb prospect, are struck with the number of 
large towns and villages brought into view at one time^ 
*and from, one point. Manchester, Stockport, Ashton- 
under4ine, Oldham, Boltm* Bury, and MiddfetoQ, 
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i¥kih'imin«nerable sinaU viUagte, may be observed liritbitt 

a few tainutes ride. Tbe great rodds Huay be traeed by 
the varicms iafieccioiis of the bdilses upo^ tbe ibft ; loi^ 

pdnioDs of eaiial frequently ht^ak upon the eye ; einnips 
of trees, and young plamtations poiot; out the seatr of 
of tbe pobiHty and gentry ; a feve patches of brpwii> 
mos8-la^ relieve ; and. the whole forms a scette, rich and 
magnificent, rarely equalled, perhaps no wfaeieexcelledc 
The situation of the moss-land, plainly sheWd what has 
kmg sinpe been the nature 6f aipaost all jthe l^w fftaankAp 
and if additional proofs «f this were wanting, they ioigli6 

be furnished by an inspection of the remains of tbe Bbmaa 
jBomSL at Street^ which is not inferior in pTeaarvktioit) to 
any remasning in the kingdom* It exists in the form of ite 
elevated mound^ more than two yards ftbove the geiiemi 
levels a ctrcumstanoe which, could only have bec» im* 
defied necessary, by want of stabiUty in tih& b^H^on^ 

A£fd4sfc,fiadh H prospect as tbil, 1^ pa^liri eye of ^ 

' -patifre ^UsCRTcrs many beaaties, that would be lost to « 

casi;^ cjbse^ver, suffideat to influence the imaginatioa, 

ibs poxtsfldar spatsattctet attQpaitakxiy they l«it:liil: to nio^ 
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mdrj nilinerous privato occurrences, sufficiently cfilou- • 
lated. to arouse emotions of the heart, . favourable to the ; 
flow of numbers, and to the melody of velrse. : 
• Wben yi& consider ho^ many have favoured the world r 

# • « • • 

with. dffscriptke poems, and how few have succeeded, 
in producing any things worthy the patience of the> 
reader, it-may be diought sufficient to intimidate any 
one, from.giving a production of this kind to the press*, 
The difficiiHy which has been found, of giving interest 

to' a poem purely descriptive^ has induq?d many to in-. 

* 

trodnce scenery, through the medium 6f a tale* .Tht^ 
speoids of composition j which of late h» very joiuch 
prevailed, marks ratlier a degeneracy; pf taste, .tihan; 
otherwise, since it substftote**, story fijc the ctaiUitions, 
erf the fancy, and the warm painting of the poet. There 
do but exist three poems of this kind in our language, 
which af« still sought after by the general reader ; and 
these are, " Cooper's Hill," by Sir John Denham; Pope's 

« 

« Windsor Forest r and Dyer's "Grbngito-IKU/' This 
may indeed bethought an arrogant asserti6n,but itis one, 
which I tliink, an examinatipn of thevariouadesctqfitive 
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poems will sufficiently bear out* I here allude to those 

poems, purely descriptive of a prospect placed b^pe 

the poet's eyes : our lauguage contains many fine des* 

criptiva poems, where the scenery lived poly in the 

imitglnatton of the author ; and this is a very consider. 

able distinction of descriptive poetry. 

: There are few things in which men difier more, than 

in their opinions upon poetry : the taste of individuals 

is confined, and like the genius, it is frequently shewn 

most strongly, upon particular subjects. A jrmpid 

siocession of ideas in the mind, and a power of ddiv« 

eaAa^ thitse ideas unimpaired, in words, seems necessary 

to eonstitute a poet ; and the mind of the poet is as much 

^ewn in painting x>r sculpture, as in that art, to which 

the term has been mdre paftletilarly apfdied. Poetry 

has been defined, the art of painting ideas and olgects 

to another^ through the medium.of language: and it 

has at one time been thought necessary to constitute 

poetry^ that the words should be formed into an artificial 

arrangement, termed verse; but of late, the works of 

Fpodon in .France, and the publication of Ossian ia 

B 
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EiiglaAd^ WvjB more particularly shewn tliat this wi» Adt 
liidoessary : since in these compositions) though the tram« 
tad& of i^hy m^ and measure have been thrown aside^ yet 
the Tfgouir of the poetry ift not diminished in the least. 
The poet presents a sketch, wliich is filled up by tb) 
imagination of the reader ; and it is necessary to give ia 
baguage^ ao correct a descriptiop, ais to place the object 
in the mind's eye. To do tiib, the description should 
l»e concise yet natural, the most prominent parts of aq 
(Object being brought forward c if the^odesty of nature 
]be Oi^riteppad, ih^ veader becotpea dui^leas^, becausi^ 
he is uad^ the necessity of exerting hiapowecs too much^ 
ia foUowing a series of forced conception^. T^ fewer 
irords ar^ used in bring^ag fairwar4 an ipiagep it is wm^ 
inonly depict^ with moie vigour fm4 eneigy ; .^ good' 
poetpresfsn^ his imageiy in few worcls^ whilst the versifier 
runs put in a tedious an4 minute, 4^^riptioi|k Ppetiy; 
should present the general butlinp^ and leave the mom 
ininute touches t6 be fille4 u]^ by the imagination of the 
reader: it is this very attt of completing the unage of 
theauthor^ ifFhioh .fprms one grtM spqrce of ploMUWt \ 
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hence it is, that a reader of poetry should possess a quid; 
imagination, or many beauties c^ a composition will 
necessarily eseape him. When a writer delineates vig- 
orously, he is followed with delight; the poetic ardour 
becomes iofeotious, and the reader finds himself 

«« Catching the Uioogiil, 
And firlpi; to nfry noUiii^y 
A local habitation and m name." 

But the .contrary of this takes place, when a descriptioii 
is spun out: the mind becomes fatigued, and we confess 
the dulness of the author, in our inability to follow him. 
*^ In vitium ducit culpas fuga, si caret arte." 

If we examine the works of the painter or the sculptor, 
we shall be as much struck^witbtbe poetry of theur con- 
ceptions, as if we read the warm fictions pf the assL^nce 
given by the Gpds to men, in the Iliad. Painting and 

sculpture d^r however from poetry in this; in 
these, the poetic thought is conveyed tp the mind, 
through the medium of the eye; there is no void, no 

apace left for the imagination to fill up, and hence tlie 

intellectual satisfaction consists in contemplating the 

B 2 
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perfection of the imitation: in the one instance^ we are 
Toluntary agents in the production of the effect; in the 
other, the impressions we receive are involuntary. 

What has been remarked by Condillac, in his work 
^^ Sur rOrigine des Connoissances Humaines/' may be 
applied, with great propriety, to poetical compositions— 
'^ that long periods should be avoided, because they 
fatigue ; digressions, because they divert the mind from 
the subject; too frequent divisions, because they em- 
barrass; and repetitions, because they tire.'* If these 

particulars are not attended to, the simplicity and unity 
of the subject are destroyed ; two properties which are 
as necessary as imagination to the beauty of the piece. 
The point from whence the landscape has been con- 
templated, is the terrace and gardens at Chamber; a 
spot sufficiently retired, and delightfully situated, whilst 
it is elevated enough, to command a noble and exten- 
sive view of the country. It is not upon this prospect, 
we can digress on the ruined abbey, or the mouldering 
castle: the country b nearly barren of antiquities, the 
whole being a structure of yesterday, and arising out 
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of the commercial prosperity of Great Britain. We 
hare here no Arcadia, in which to place shepherds with 
their pipes; for the country is to be looked upon as 
completely a manufacturing, and not as a pastoral. 
Descriptive poetry may, in some measure, be consid- 
ered an account of the sensations of the writer, produc- 
ed by a view of the country ; and it is necessary to paair 
by many objects, least a sameness should pervade tne 
whole: it would have been easy to have introduced a 
description of many more seats, had not this been 
thought a sufficient reason for declining to do so. 

It has been so common to make trifling apologies for 
things of this kind, that it has become almost a custom ; 
hut it appears so unmai^ to deprecate criticism by the 
acknowledgment of trivial errors, that if the writer were 

asked, what lead him to write, and more what lead him 
to print, he would answer, that he did the one for his 

amusement, and the other because he saw no impropri- 
ety in it. 



N. B. Whim this poem W9s in tbe press, the writer recefved the nn- 
fortmiate and afflicting intellifence of the death of the intelligent and 
andable gentleman to whom he had dedicated. ' 
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fuf N raptare*s wing^y by gayest £aMy bome^ 

Tir'd of the towDj to Chamber's bowers I turli^ 

.And lonely musing o'er the terrace mound. 

Pour the rude wreathes of poesy around ; 

Or, on some irerdant banky with moss overspread. 

Bid memory ponder o'er th' illustrious dead. 

Thence thoughtful wandering thro' the alleys greeuj 

Contemplate o'er the wide extended scene. 

Where spreading Commerce, Britain's favorite child, 

Suppknts the shepherd's reed, and Doric measure wild. 

Here hiUs on hills, extend their alpine reign, 
jStretph their wide arms, and bound the fertile plain; 
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View of the Country— Bolton— The Earl of Derby, 



To the far west« w&ere rolling M^irsey bends, 
In one long view the wide ehampaign extends. 
Here migfit the shock of hostile armies jo^. 
Push the deep mass, or move th' extended line; 
Wrapt in the thought^ to former days I turn. 
And pensive weep o'er noble Derby's* urn. 



* James, Earl of Derby, was beheaded at Bolton ; he was an active 
snpportor of >4iie royal canse, against tbe m^nst naurpations of parHa- 
meiit. He /vised, by his persoaal InfineDoe, a body of tUrty theasand 
BHD, in tbe counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, and brought them to. 
the suppoft of bis Sovereign. Some unfortunate pnuu<iice» ^^^ 1^ 
cleared up by History, seems to have wUhheld from him tbe confi^ 
dence of bis royal master. However Injurious such a prftJudiee 
was to the Earl, his actions approved bim a brave, act've, 
and loyal man. He retl?ed/to tha Isle of Man, wbich \ib, behl 
for the king a considerable time ; afterwards joining his son Charles 
the second, lie was taken prisoner after the battlf of Worcester; 
tried by a council of war, ^cording to Rapiu ; and l^beaded at 
Bolton, October IMh. 1652. His tady, famous for her ever memorable 
defience of Latham Honse^ we are inffsrmed by Home, t' retained the' 
<< the glory of being the last person in the three kingdoms, and in all thebr 
'< dependent dominions, whosubmitted to the victorious commonwealth." 
Tindal has the following remark in a nuie, " What rewafti his s(»p bad 
" for this fiunons Earl's loyalty, will appear by the following inscription, 
<' fixed by the present Earl of Deriiy on a building erected at Knowsley» 
<< in Lancubire— < James, Earl of Derby, Lord of Man, and the Isles, 
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The Barl of Derby — Manchester — Itf Manuftictiircs. 



Iq Charleses cause, our gallant youth he arm'dy 

r » 

And his bright deeds each meaner bosom warmM; 
Till treason, mounting o*er his cold corpse flew, 
Where Bolton's blushing spires fade in the distant view. 

Lo! where Mancunium boldly soars on high. 
Mocks the rude blast, and dares th' inclement sky: 
Thrice happy spot, whose joys from commerce spring ; 

« 

At her command thy genius spreads her wing ; • 
Bids arts revive, gives latent actions light. 
And calls from chaos, all thy native might. 
Thy manufactures, curious eyes explore. 
From Po's proud streams, to frozen Wolga's shore; 
And wondering nations view thy active soul. 
And thy bright name extends from pole to pole. 



** Grutdmn of Jamee, Barl of Derby, and Charlotte, dingfater of Clause 
'* Dnkc de la TremoniUe, In France ; whose husband James was behead- 
" ed at Bolton, on the 15tb. of OeMer, 1652, for stmnwosly fidherinfl^ to 
'* Charles the second, who reftised a bUl, passed nnanUnonsly by both 
** houses of parliament, for restoriBf to the fiunlly the estate lost by his 
" loyalty to him, 1738.' » 
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lU Influence— Noon — The High Road. 

Dear seat of former joys — on every side. 
The vassal country swells. thy generous pride: 

* ' • ■ ■ ' • • • » 

And as the tender ivy, firm entwin'd 
Round the broad oak, l^ut mocks the wintVy wind ; 
So on thy trunk the neighbouring towns impose. 
Play in thy beams, and in thy shade repose. 

So to^the swelling lungs, the purple tide. 
Through the blue veii\s, flows in on every side ^ 

I. 

Draws vital life, thence refluent to the heart. 
The crimson torrent pours thrpugh ev^ry part; 
Warms the huge limbs, gives every fibre tone. 
And rosy health pervades the frame alone. 
Now rising to the zenith, Sol o'erlooks 
The wide champaign; and now the bubbling brooks, 
Trembling afar, reflect the solar ray. 

As through the envious leaf, they ripple into day. 
The burning wheels o*er the wide pavement speed. 
And clouds of dust obscure the foaming steed. 
Here in the lock safe rides the loaded barge. 
The massy gates sustain the ponderous charge; 
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Canals — Brindley • 



There the bold prow cleaves through the liquid tide. 
The caref ol rudder keeping for its guide : 
Not here the gilded Gondola shall sweep, 
Nor pageant union mock the silent deep ; 
' But for her riches and her power renowned, 
Shall Britain^s glory far and wide resound. 

Thee, fairy prince of rivers, floods, and streams. 
Rouse from thy coral cave and sportive dreams: 

The long canal, by Brindley^s* genius led, 

» > . - t 

Exhausts thy secret stores, and drains thy rocky bed. 



* James Brindley, a man of a most extnuirdinary eapaeity , waa bom 
at ToBsted, in Derbysbire, In lTt6, and died at TninlMnt, in AaUkml- 
ihire, in ITTlSp He was boand apprenUce to a millwright, and followed 
tbe bof iness some time at Macclesfield : as hte talents developed tbemselTes 
be was consulted by the late Dnke of Bridgewater, and entnuted with 
the planning and formatioa of bis canal ; an nnderiaking which be 
executed in so masteriy a manner, as to recommend and make himself 
necessary to all those pn^e^tions which so quickly followed the success 
of tbe Duke's. He became a mechanic and engineer of the highest con- 
sequence, and was consulted upon almost all the important concerns, 
connected with his profession, in tbe kingdom. It is said be fell a Tlctim 
to the intensity of bis application. It was his costoai to retito to 
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AddretB to tbe Irwell--C;onfloeDce of the Irk dclrwdf— Lords d« U Warr. 

_,^_ ■■ - - — — ■ — ■ • — • 

Arise, and quick to In^sU's banks repair, 
With fairy barge, and floating streamers fair; 
Blow the loud conchy collect thj sprites around. 
Till rocky Hulme re«echoes wide the sound ; 
Thence gently floating with the favouring gale, 
Ply the long oar, and swell the purple sail; 
And where old Irwdl meets fair Mersey's tide, 
Exert thy powers, and o'er thy waves preside. 
Where ripling Irk joins Irwell's silent flood, 
Old de la Warr's manorial castle stood.* 



bed for the spate of two, three, or fonr days, to contemplate upon the 
nndertakfaigs be was employed ftir« In nuiking his ealevlations he only 
nsM (he pen to note the result of his mental operations ; firom this point 
he again took np the ealcalation, and arriving at a new resvlt, noted it, 
and thus eontinned step by step advancing to his coadnsion : hence his 
memory nrast necessarily hare been exceedingly retentive, and his 
reatoding' fiicidtics and Judgment clear. He is spoken of as a' man 
liberal and comdinnicative; of a most astonishing capacity ; of a greit 
genius, though nnimprored by science or letters; of an intoise appll* 
cation, and strict integrity .—See Aikin's History. 



* The Lords de la Warr were formerly Lords of the manor, and their 
honse stood upon the grottnd now occupied by the CoUeft. The College 
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Tbe Coltege-^r Hnmp^ngr ChcetliaiB—Tiw Liimf y. 



But now how changed ; where iron armour rung, 
And vaulting steeds o*er the wide .court-yard. sprung ; 
Where noble lords, and lusty squircss held spprl^ji • 
Whose spears reek'd. blood at gjqrious Agincourt ; 
Bedew'd the fleur-de-lis with strj^qis of. g0|e. 
And o'er palp France, old England's banner bore : 
These halls long falPn to hoary time a pi^y. 
And milder scenes have ppen'd into day. 
Here Cbeetham's heart a nobler fame uprear'd ; 
Fair learning's friend, and drooping orphan's guard. 
Not as the man, who erst, where Nilus pours 
His fertile flood round Egypt's sultry shores. 



WM fonnded by Thomaa lH)pd de la Warr, in the ninth year of Henry 
the fifth. It is an heavy stone building, strongly ritnated npon an eml- 
nence at the conflnx of the Irk and the Irwell. When Humphrey 
Cbeetham, Bsq. founded and endowed an hospital and library at Man- 
Chester, the College was purchased for that purpose, in 1655. Tbe 
ol^ect of the endowment was to maintain and educate 40 poor boys, 
and to bind them apprentice, or otherwise provide for them : since that 
time the property has so much increased in ralne, that the trustees are 
now enabled to provide for more tiian double the original number. The 
library ecmsists of about 20,000 rolnmes 
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AddTCM to the Memory of the late Mr. Gibioa. 



At one dire, word whilst servile bands attend. 
Bade the quick flame o'er learning's stores ascend. 

Lo! pensive genius, o'er her Gibson's* bier, 
Hangs the pale wi^eath, and drops th6 silent tear ; 
Decks with the laurel and the cypress round, 
That faidlowed turf which forms his saored mound. 
He, like the brilliant streamers issuing forth. 
O'er the high arch of heav'n, from the cold north, 
With splendid radiance caught the raptur'd eye; 
Blaz'd out a star, butblaz'd, alas! to die. 



* The late Benjamin Gibaon, Eaq. was a man of Uie hisilieit profes- 
sional attainment and talent; a man warm hi his friendships^ commnni- 
eative npon professional snbjeets, of a great delicacy of sentiment, and 
peculiar tenderness of honour. His genins was penetrating, and Judg- 
ment solid; of a clear head and steady hand; attentiTe, tender, and 
humane ; of a remarliable prepossessing address and suayity of manner, 
admirably calculated for ensuring confidence. As a lecturer npon 
Anatomy and Physiology, his claims to reputation were rery superior; 
his delivery was clear, flnent, and unembarrassed, arising from a perfect 
knowledge of his subject. As an occnlist, his fiime has never been 

exceeded, except in the Metropolis. He was a man possessed of a con- 

f 
stant activity in the search of professional improvenent ; of a Just and 

landable ambition ; too soon snatched away from his friends and the 
public. • 
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Address to Mr. Gibson continned—Ajki'UigloikHiU. 



Oh ! iossy by sufiering darkness 9till depWd ! 
Oh! nam^^ still blessM by thosq tus.band cestor'di 
'Tis not for him to err, at whose- dread call| 
From darkest chaos, order burst through all; 

At whose con^mand the towering hills arose, 
And dashing waters fell to sweet repose ; 

Whilst sweeping whirlwinds, passive at his nod. 
Sunk to their secret caves, and owaM a God. 
Submissive then to his almighty laws. 
We mourn our loss, nor scrutinize the cause. 

Where shadowy woods and rising uplands swell. 
High towers the dome, fair science lov'd so well; 
Where Lever's taste, by favouring genius taught, 
From utmost Thule each curious object brought; 
With classic order bid fair nature rise. 
And learned arrangement strike the woiidering 6yes. 

4 

Nor brook, nor dell, withheldits secret stores. 
From Greenland's icy strand, to sultry India's shores. 
Hence, dearer far, foir Alkrington shall reign, 
Tbap Pucie's bowers retired, or Suffield's rich domain^ 
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ChaddertoD HaU and Park— Gcnaral Burgoyne. 

Deep in yon dell, by rising grounds obscur'd, 
Sweetly retired, lie Horton's bowers immured. 
When yet a youth, I left the noisy town, 
'^^■> And sought, within thy glades, to lay me down 

Beneath the lofty pine, or beechen shade ; 

Fit spot for lonely contemplation made: 

On fancy's visions careless sat and musM, 

Or more intent, tV historic page perusM : 

Leam'd how the brave, the wrong'd feurgoyne* retired, 

jGave up the hopes his ardent soul iiispirM ; 



* Geilaral John Barg^yne, a nan meniorable for his misfortnnes and 
his talonta ; a inpItj connoeUor ; Llwtenant General ; Colonel of the 4Ui. 
RcifiBient of Foot; and Menber for Preston. In 1T7T he advanced 
from Canada, with a mixed army of British* Germans, and Indiana. 
The dlAcnlties of a march through woods, whose roads had been 
broken np or rendered impassable, together with the necessity of kcep- 
inf open oommnnications in his rear, for the pnniose of cosniing a 
•npply of prorisions, seem to liave contributed greatly to the iailnre of 
the expedition. To these may be addisd a want of regular eommnnica- 
tion betwixt his army and those of Sir WiUhun Howe, and Sir Henfy 
Clinton, as well as a jealousy occasioned by his supcrsedhig Sir €hiy 
Cartton. Thedifficnltietof his army increased to s«ch an extent after 
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Ketrospeel— Btmightoii-^Straiigewiiys Park. 



Sought in thy shades a juster path to fame. 
And gave the warrior's for the poet's name. 

Beneath this pine^ screened from this solar beain, 
Bid memory make her former joys the theme : 
When rich in friends^ by Broughton's dells I stray 'd, 

Or shun'd the heats^ in Ducie's favourite shade. ' 
Tell how by love of books and learning lead^ ^' / * = ^ .^ 
Wisdom I sought from the immortal dead. ' ' 

Tell how my flute, from echoing Irweirs streams, 
In softer murmurs soothM my tiiglitly dreams. 



■ « 



the ptas^ ot HlidwB*! rlror, an^iSpticiilarly aifter Uie affair at Ben- < 
ningion, that he was under 'the paloQiY necessity of agreeing to a conven- 
tion with Genejral Gates at SaiEatoga/oi}.th|B 16th. October, 17TT, In hin 
'< State of the Expedition from Canada/* he complains very heavily of 
the intrigues of Lord George ^rinaine. After his Murn fh>m AmerSca/ 
he came down to Cliadderton, and seems to have relaxed his mind by. the, 
nse of the pen. He wrote the Heiress, one of tlie most beantlful oT 
onr sentimental Comedies,; and was the anthor of several other tighjter: 
compositions. He married Charlotte, daughter of the Earl of Derby 
and died in London, Angnst 4tb. 1792. He had the ehafacter of an accom- 
plished gentleman, and sdiolar ; of a fine writer ; brave and enterprUiu^<;r 
benevolent and liberal; and of a strong and vigorons mind, unimpaired 
by injuries or inisfortnAe. • ^ 
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The SoiiFM of HmHi Actielii. 
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Bid memory tell, bow stitt to frtefidsbips true^ 
She loads the pMsing gde with many a fresh adiei}. 
So on the topmastV height, the hi^rdy tar, 

With tearful eye, reverts to joys a&r : 

Still ho^e^ the unknown something tq attain, 

Then back return, but still his boipes are vain^ * 

That something does for aye Ins gra^ dude ; 

When gainM> not known, and known bi;t when pixfsvk% 

Up the steep hm, thus does Syaphus push, 

The magic stone still doolA'd adown to rush ; 

When the high height, the mighty mass attains. 

And joyful ease rewards the labourer's pains. 

Look o'er our isle, our teeming lawns, our hills. 

And shew the man, whose breast contentment fills: 

■ 

The human mind, intent on what is new. 
Still quits possession, novelty in view. 
'Fruitlesspunniit; for yet above — ^befew, 
Or in the vale, or on the mountain's brow — 
By noisy towns, or by the murmuring streams, 
Content still flies, and haunted 9re oar ^cmoB; 
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Discontent— Not diinintobed by Rkhct. 



In all pursuits, to which the anxious mind 
Ardent impek^-^succesaftjil — stiU we find 
The gnawing venom ni!)cour in tb& hieaat^ 
Destroy the p^ce^ and rob the mind of rest. 
Stem discontent ! thrice dipt in gaD, thy dart 
Slow breaks the health , and triumphs in the smart: 
The wounded deer nor dies, nor health regains^ 
But, drooping, languid, slow moves o^er the plains; 
Nor joins the herd, nor rears aloft his i^d^ 
Proud of his branching antless wide outspread. . 
Thee, discontent, thy Proteus form I view^ 
Chalk out our path, and every step pursue: 
The thiT^ of life ar<^ phaq^c^s of the air. 
Nor wealth, nor honours soothe the brow of care« 
Mark then the man,^ pale, haggard, void of rest^ 
Master of unknown thousands, still unblest; 
His maddeuM thoughts, disturbed with every sound, 
Affrighted start, and fear his treasure found. 
Does he ^oy the trash which millions crave, 
That trash for which all dangers millions brave I 
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A Character. 



Spare is his food» and ragged bis attire. 

Niggard his thoughts, thoughts which to nought aspire; 

No social footsteps tread his cobweb'd hall ; 

No faithful menial joy fill hears his call; 

No tender partner sooths his heavy toil, 

Nor prattling infant cheers him with a smile. 

From morn to night the gloomy days roll on, 

As polar winters, never cheer' d by sun ; 
Broke are the painted windows, which of old 

IllumM his halls, and fenced them from the cold : 
Dark is the cheerful hearth, from whence, c^ yore, 
The heaped up fie^got blaz'd along the floor: . 
The graceful scutcheon,- <^ce the pride of age^ 
The source of generous lesson from the sage ; 
Whilst the young bosom, caught by .virtue's fire, 
Grasp'd hard the falchion of his noble sire; 
The graceful scutcheon, trembling to its doom, 
In solemn grandeur decks tfa' neglected room. 
Hence sick'ning scenes! the heart with grief opprest. 
With fainter impulse strikes the languid breast. . 
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The Approach of Eve>-The MUkmaid. 
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Now lengthening shades bespeak approachuig eve. 
And westei*n skies a ruddier tint receive: 
As Sol his steps to blushing Thetis bends^ 

Impervious gloom o'er Cliamber's bowers descends* 
And see with hasty step, and lively tread. 
The beauteous Celia tripping o'er the mead ; 
Whilst pendant from her shoulclers hangs the pail^ 
With milk replete scenting the western gale; 
The spotted kerchief hides her snowy breast. 
The checker'd apron girds her lovely waist, 
The russet gown, put on with native ease. 

And graceful tuck, bespeak the wish to please. 
At every step, attending Imds admire. 
And in soft looks express the soft desire. 
Finished their toil, they meet upon the green, 
And eve steals over them unmark'd, unseen. 
Stretched at her feet upon the grassy plain, 
The cheerful labourer raises high the strain ; 
Nor tuneful art, nor polished verse requires. 
To sing those charms, which every heart inspires. 
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SONG. 
Dear girl, when aroand me the dark clouds are lowViog^ 
When loud o'er my head the deep thunder shall roll ; 
When fast o'er the wild heath the rain it fails pouring, 
And the quick lightning's bkize shall illomiiie the whole^ 
Oh ! thy name still responsiTe from my lips issued £ar&, 
StaSi ride on the blast, which blows rude from the north! 



When lost and bowild^'d, no house or friend sigh, 
And the torrent shall fearfully sweep o'er my way ; 
When the lightning shall shew me the precipice high^ 
Which I cautiously passM at the closure of daj^ 
Oh ! thy name still responsive shall answer the roar 
Of the big waves that dash o'er the rude pebbrd shore. 

And, oh ! if by fate, or by darkness decreed ^ 
One false step shall encircle me deep in its bed, 
A<)d struck 'gainst a rock, as exhausted I bleed. 
And feel I must quickly extended be laid. 
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Erening Sp«rU->T%Niiri]iit Aite i^noiior Dtoeiii. 



Oh ! thy na&e» in faiot wbispeis, shall g^ve to me povv^^ 
As struggling I stfm the rough wave to the skme^ 



Now sports succeed, and o*er the verdant greray 
In busy groupes, the sprightly nice are se^o. 
EsKJl amorous youth his jqaaniy vigour shews. 
And hopes to pl^as^he maid f<»: whom be glows^ 
The ponderous quoit with sportive haste he tri^ ;:^' 
HnrPd from his well-nerv'd an», the massjr W&e^ flksy 
Afouhts high in air, whilst ^ager for its £iHy 
With ani^iia eye, he marks it to the go^. 

PisQ succeeds disc, till scmet^d aJI ^mHind, 
In heaps ccmfuii'dy they strew ih' OlyKnpic grojmd; 
Whilst for a kim tV enrafttur^d victor tomsy 
Heed of reward from her £br i^ooii he boms; 

" "* """ ' " - i; • l i "Ttii.i r L -" 



•<tB2t«M«iiiB soBtegiiir armli^ 



-jMtlvM Ug&m TcrtlKift, privaai. 



l^qi COTfamen init, tphierftiii damlttH- 



-, .Radit iUr, doiiM mtuimpTkaa iaq^ imm 

BfAtistat ; iiiblto GMot cmlcct lOtcr cA alt«r. 
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Ai»d dearer fsir shall be the kiss, wbea gain^d^ < 

Than Boole's proud triumphs o'er her kings encbain'd,. ' 
But, mark the gathering clouds and night^s foul bird. 
With h^9h discordant scream, from distance beard. 
Bespeaks the rising storm; from ether hurPd, 
Th* expansive lightning strikes the trembling world ; • 
Far south on Cambria's bills, the coming storm, 
Faindy jtt first, novr strengthening, shews its form, ' 
And Aeft^rer now, from Wemeth's com^ad low:. 
And Hartsh^adVt hoary head, illumes the world below ;^ 
Fainting and. soft sighs 2ephyr through the trees, 
And magic whispers load tte passing breeze. 
Fear iiot, ye hinds ! no mischief vrill be found, . 
To-morrow's sun will shew your corn embrownM : 
Your ready sickles foTitbe field prepare. 

Nor heed the sultry heats,, iior rapid lightning's glare* 

Jove's red right arm alone directs the storm, * 

• * 

Nor arm'd with bolts, nor angry is his form ; . 

And Jove's great queen, as erst from Ida's height, 

♦ ■ - '• «• ' ■ 

On Hjon's plain^ she view'd the doubtful fight, . 
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Snrprise-^The Maniac's Song. 



Sees anappall'd her spouse the storm direct. 
And all'our earth his fiery form reflect ; 
Whikt every object, cloath'd in silvery hue. 
With momentary radiance strikes the view. 
But, hark! what fairy voice floats mournful near. 
Steals o^er the sense, and strikes the raptured ear ? 
Softly ye winds, be every sighreprest. 
Whilst magic numbers sooth the throbbing breagt: 
Let graver thoughts to music^s powers unbend. 
And pleasing languor o^er the mind descend; 
And whilst the notes swell on the tremfbling gale. 
Let gentle pity weep the mournful tale. > 



THE MANIACS SONG. 



The sod is his pillow, the cold earth his bed. 
Whilst I, a poor maniac, wander forlorn. 

Or pluck the pale primrose, his grave to overspread. 
Or wash it with teats from evening to morn.' 

E 
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Tbe Vaniac. 



Oh when, or oh where shall this poor heart have r^t ? 
Smce the cold earth lies heavy on Cory doa*s bn^t. 



With pansies and yew they encircled his bie^^ 
They chaunted the hynm as they bore him along. 

And, as slowly they nioved, fifom each eye f^Il a teajr. 
And it fell for the y oath whom tfa^y loved sgt long 

Oh wbi^y or oh wl^re shall thi^ poor heart have rest J- 

Since th^ col^. earth Ue& heavy o^ Corydon^s breast. 



Oh! cfM 9X!^,^ ^ of the yoMth that I lov'd, 

/^^^ 
And gone the ^n^ptions jie-glanced from his eye^ 

.,;< 

And still is that heart which so constantly provM 

How my presence was ^ear, as it rose in a sigh. 
Oh when, or oh where shall this poor heart have rest? 

Since the cold earth lies heavy on Corydon*s breast. 



And see the pensive form glides lonely near^ 
With languid eye and melancholy air ; 
To deep despair a prey, her wapdering mind 
Starts at the straw, and trembles at the wind. 
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. Condnslon. 



The passing breeze, sweeping the dewy lawn. 
Echoes her sighs for breathless Corydon. 
The faving lustre of her eyes are flown, 
'* And melancholy marks her for her own.*^ 
Fantastic wreathes twine her fisdr form around^ 
Float on the wind, or trace the dewy ground* 
The drooping willow round her wan form creeps : 
Wove in her brsuided hair, the gloomy cypress weeps. 
Ab, what avails ! nor youth, nor beauty*« bloom, 
N<»r weeping friends shall save her from the tomb. 

Grant me, kind heaven, whilst here below I stay, 
Reason^s free use to guide my devious way ; 
Then, proud of strength, the Conscious mind shall ris^. 
Mount in the storm, and adverse fate despise. 



FINIS. 



ft. 4 W. DEAN, Priotera, Mancbeiter. 
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